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George Washington — Civil Engineer 


a civil engineer. He did not 

practice in all the highly spe- 
cialized lines the profession has tak- 
en on to-day because many of them 
did not exist then, but none the less 
by training, by process of thought, 
by occupation for a time at least, and 
by taste and continued interest he 
was a civil engineer. 

Times have changed in the 178 
years since Washington began his 
engineering career. Surveying was 
then, at least in America, the most 
highly specialized branch of the pro- 
fession. 


WASHINGTON was 


Tunnels there were certainly in 
the old world and doubtless specula- 
tion as to the feasibility of one here 
or there through a not too stocky 
mountain must have fascinated 
Washington’s imagination as_ his 
horse climbed the steep paths that 
served as highways between the 
widely dispersed settlements. A tun- 
nel through the Rockies or one be- 
neath a river to make possible rapid 
transit to the hurrying millions of a 
big citv was beyond the furthest 
stretch of his imagination. 

Water powers there were, then as 
now, and doubtless he saw the possi- 
bilities of dam, flume and wheel 
whereby nature might be substituted 
for man and beast, but the genera- 
tion of electricity from a Niagara 
and its transmission hundreds of 
miles to the industries of a nation 
could not have been even his dream. 


Oceans were navigable by sail: 
bays and rivers by sail or oars: 
streams by boats poled or canoes 
paddled, but the mountains were im- 
passable save for relatively light 
loads on the backs of animals. Could 
the low points between these moun- 
tains only be cut through and water 


be made to flow in trenches or to 
stand in but shallow pools the boat 
would supplant the beast and trade 
be fostered and wealth developed. 

Canals—ah! now we have it, ca- 
nals he knew. Water-borne freight, 
an economy beyond that possible 
with animals, he visualized and 
seemingly throughout his life en- 
deavored to promote. While on dip- 
lomatic missions from one point to 
another about the country he studied 
the streams and the hills and sought 
to determine economical routes for 
artificial waterways, but they were 
not such as at Panama. 

Water, Washington knew as a 
means of transportation or for pow- 
er. Water to drink there was in 
plenty, in wells, from brooks or 
springs, but that the muddy waters 
of the Ohio, as he saw it then, could 
be made limpid and supplied under 
pressure to elevations far above its 
level. probably never entered his 
head. 

The facilities of a modern city he 
could not foresee. Lendon or Paris 
or other large cities oi history had 
had need of pure water but though 
devastated by fire and pestilence had 
survived without adequate supply. 
The disposition of human wastes ia 
sewers was no new idea to him but 
their use was incidenta’, not univer- 
sal. Water to Washiigton was a 
thing of the open, a force to be mas- 
tered and controlled, in situ, in bulk 
and with a few powerful strokes. 
Water as the handmaiden of civili- 

zation, he probably never conceived. 

Roads Washington knew. He 
knew them as trails worn by the feet 
of Indians in single file or by the 
hoofs of horses; as double ruts eas- 
ing somewhat the progress of a cart; 
as lanes through which the coach and 

(Continucd on page 4) 
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Technical Activities 
of the Society 


HAT should be viewed as a dis- 

tinctly progressive step recently 
taken is the formation of the Tech- 
nical Procedure Committee. 

With 9 Technical Divisions inter- 
ested in holding meetings in different 
parts of the country at the times of 
Society meetings—with their desire 
to organize committees to undertake 
studies or to codify practice—with 
the Research Committee giving gen- 
eral supervision to 9 Society com- 
mittees which are working out spe- 
cific research problems and with 7 
more Society committees working 
cut diversified problems under the 
general guidance of the Executive 
Committee of the Society—the need 
for a co-ordinating committee of 
some kind is obvious—hence the 
Technical Procedure Committee. 

It has charge, under the Board of 
Direction, of course, of all the tech- 
nical activities of the Society. There 
is frequent probability of particular- 
ly the Structural and Construction 
Divisions overlapping or duplicating 
their efforts; many features, dams, 
for example, are of interest to both 
these Divisions and also to the Power 
Division and the Irrigation Division, 
and members may find it hard to de- 
cide which meeting to attend when 
two or more good simultaneous pro- 
grams are offered. It is the function 
of the Technical Procedure Com- 
mittee, so far as may be, to assign 
to each Division its more especial 
field and to outline future activities 
which may be needed to provide a 
well rounded, technical procedure, 
some part of which will be of spe- 
cial value to every member of the 
Society. 

The Committee’s 


s personnel assures 


adequate representation of all inter- 
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ests. The present members are: 

W. J. Barney, Chairman, Con- 
struction Division. 

William Bowie, Chairman, Sur- 
veying and Mapping Division. 

G. M. Braune, Director and Chair- 
man, Student Chapter Committee. 

Clement Chase, Chairman, 
Structural Division. 

Willard T. Chevalier, Director and 
member of the Executive Committee. 

C. D. Curtiss, Chairman, Highway 
Division. 

George S. Davison, President of 
the Society. 

Joseph Jacobs, Chairman, Irriga- 
tion Division. 

Milo S. Ketchum, Chairman, Re- 
search Committee. 

Morris Knowles, Chairman, City 
Planning Division. 

C. W. Kutz, Chairman, Water- 
ways Divisions. 

Thaddeus Merriman, Chairman, 
Committee on Technical Activities 
and Publications. 

F. W. Scheidenhelm, Chairman, 
Power Division. 

George T. Seabury, Secretary of 
the Society. 

W. L. Stevenson, Chairman, Sani- 
tary [Engineering Division. 


VVhere Membership 


Centers 
ECENTLY, simply as a matter 
of interest, there was made a 
brief study of where the members 
of the Society live. 

The question arose as to just 
where is the center of the member- 
ship resident in North America—and 
here the curtain will be lowered for 
a period of thirty seconds to indicate 
the passage of time necessary for the 
reader to form his own guess on 
the matter. 

Not all the members of the Soci- 
ety were considered. The previous 
study made of the location of the 
Corporate Members as of Jan. 1, 
1926, for the purpose of dividing the 
membership into the Districts and 
Zones required by the Constitution, 
made this further study quite easy 
and yet sufiiciently close. There are 
more than 600 members living in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and South 
America, and omitting these from 
the count, the 9,696 Corporate Mem- 
bers living in North America only 
were considered. The answer was 
found to be the small town of 
Advance, in Illinois. 

Perhaps it would not be thought 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


HESE “News and Notes of the Civil Engineer” last month contained 
an article about the fountains at Versailles which received the atten- 
tion of Mr. P. M. LaBach, Member of the Society, and who has kindly 
furnished some copies of old prints of the “Machine at Marly,” one of 


which is reproduced here. 


The machine was devised for the purpose of raising the water of the 
Seme te an elevation from which it would flow by gravity to the fountains. 
As stated, however, it did not prove a success for that purpose. 

The picture, difficult to reproduce satisfactorily, shows fairly clearly, 
however, ai the right, aimosi diagramaiica!ly, the artist's conceplion of the 
intermediate reservoirs, relift pumping stations, the summit reservoir and 


the aqueduct. 


to be quite so far west, yet it is very 
close to the center of population of 
the United States. The census of 
1920 gives that as about 10 miles 


west of Bloomington, Indiana. Ad 
vance is about 70 miles west of 
Bloomington and on almost the same 
parallel of latitude. 


Miscellany 


Re. the abundance of splendid papers 
which the TeG:aical Divisions have sc- 
cured and, this vear particularly, have re- 
quired simultaneous sessions unt’l it is 
almost bewildering, one member remarked : 

“It is a lot better to have so many good 
things to choose from than it is to have 
so few that perhaps nothing really inter- 
ests and one feels a good deal like a wall- 
flower at a dance, with something going 
on but no chance to get in it.” 


Twenty-four students of Civil FEngi- 
neering at Yale University, members of 
the Student Chapter of the Society, made 
the Society Headquarters their rendezvous 
recently. 

Beginning their scholastic year (or was 
it perhaps more in the nature of a summer 
school?) these men were about to spend 
two weeks or more in an inspection of 
construction operations, bu‘Idings, sub- 
ways, etc., in New York and vicinity. 

It is a pleasure to feel that these en- 
gineers of the coming generation consid- 
ered Society Headquarters as their own. 


Inquiries are being received for the 
Code cf Ethics as prepared for fram ng 
and display. The code is neatly printed 
in black on a vellum paper, with a mar- 
ginal treatment in blue and gold incorpo- 
rating the Society’s badge in the same 
colors. 

Charles W. Sherman, M., and President 
of the Northeastern Section, writes to cor- 
rect an impression conveyed hy the item 
about the Soc ety badze in last month's 
issue. It was implied there that the old 
stvle “Wye” badges were permitted only 
to Corporate Members, of the years 1884 
to 1894. 

Mr. Sherman states that when he was 
elected a Junior in 1891 he immediately 
purchased one of the old style badges, 
which, by the way, he still has. 


In the article published in last month's 
issue, about the fountains at Versailles, by 
a typographical error Louis XVI was 
stated to be the monarch at whose insis- 
tence the work was carried on. It was 
not Louis XVI but Louis XIV. 


- . 
mee 
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Reduced Fares to 


the Convention 
EDUCED fares are available to 
all who attend the Convention in 
Philadelphia—men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

For those from western points, the 
summer excursion rates are cheap- 
est. For those from mid-west points, 
there is a special “Sesqui™ rate, and 
for those from near-by, the railroads 
have granted the “Certificate Plan.” 

Under the Certificate Plan, New 
Yorkers will save $1.62, Baltimor- 
eans and Washingtonians $1.95 each 
on their return fare. The plan ap- 
plies to every one living within about 
two hundred miles of Philadelphia, 
but one must get a “Certificate” 
from the ticket agent when purchas- 
ing the ticket and must present it at 
the Convention. This takes a few 
extra moments and is something of a 
nuisance but it’s worth it. 

It's worth it in real money and it’s 
also worth it because it helps the 
other fellow. The plan is not opera- 
tive until 250 certificates are vali- 
dated at the Convention. Even if 
you don't need the dollar ninety-five, 
some other member does and your 
effort may be just the trick that wins 
the game for him. It’s another op- 
portunity for team work. 


Norman Medal 
Exhibit 

HOSE ladies who visit the 

United States Mint at the time 
of the Philadelphia Convention may 
see exhibited there the dies from 
which the Norman Medal of the So- 
ciety is prepared. 

The Superintendent of the Mint is 
the official custodian of these dies. 
Fach December, after it has been 
decided who is to be the recipient 
of that medal for the current year, 
an “order” is sent asking that it be 
struck. This the government does 
and shortly the solid gold medal is 
received with a bill for approximate- 
ly $60, depending upon the then 
value of the gold. 

It is now the practice to have 
struck at the same time a bronze 
replica of the medal which also is 
engraved with the name of the re- 
cipient and the title of the paper 
Winning the award. The gold-washed 
replica may be displayed, while the 
more valuable original lies in the re- 
cipient’s safe deposit vault. 


October Proceedings 


HE October Proceedings, Part 1, 

contains 14 papers, 16 discussions 
on a variety of topics, and 8 memoirs 
of deceased members. 


The paper ‘“Water-Proof Masonry 
Dams,” by W. Watters Pagon, Mem- 
ber, proposes a water-tight mem- 
brane near the up-stream face of a 
dam, with the customary system of 
under-drainage, as a method not only 
of water-proofing but also of reduc- 
ing the quantity of masonry, and in- 
cidentally the cost. 

“Some Projects for Sewage Treat- 
ment Under the Illinois Sanitary 
District Act of 1917” is the title of a 
paper by Samuel A. Greeley, Mem- 
ber. 

“The [Experimental Deformation 
of a Cylindrical Arched Dam,” by B. 
A. Smith, Member, records defor- 
mations of an India-rubber cylinder 
filled with mercury to confirm the 
author’s formulas as given in his 
previous paper on “Arched Dams.” 

“The Design, Construction and 
Operation of a Small Sewage Dis- 
posal Plant” as outlined by Franklin 
Hudson, Jr., Junior Member, fur- 
nishes information that sould be of 
interest and value to members who 
have similar problems. 

The remainder of the papers were 
presented before Technical Division 
Sessions at the 1920 Annual Meet- 
ing. 

The City Planning Division con- 
tributed “Town Planning and _ Its 
Relations to the Professions In- 
volved,” by Mr. John Nolen; “The 
Development of Mariemont, Ohio,” 
by Frederic H. Fay, Member, and 
“The Cincinnati City Pian is Now 
Law.” by Mr. George B. Ford. 

The Sanitary [Engineering Divi- 
sion papers comprise a Symposium 
on Garbage Disposal, with contribu- 
tions by Samuel A. Greeley, Ee. D. 
Rich, Willis T. Knowlton and Arthur 
Boniface, Members; and Messrs. 
John V. Lewis and James A. Burnett, 
covering various methods in vogue in 
the United States and Canada. 

The Waterways Division program 
furnished the paper by Roy G. 
Finch, Member, describing ‘The 
New York State Barge Canal and 
Its Operation.” 

Sixteen discussions of papers that 
appeared in previous issues complete 
the technical contributions this 
number. 


Engineering Societies 
Employment Service 
Employment Service, carried 


on by the Society in conjunction 
with the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical [:n- 
gineers and the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, has main- 
tained offices for several months now 
in Chicago and San Francisco as well 
as in New York. 

The Chicago Office is at Room 
1730-53 West Jackson Boulevard: 
telephone, Harrison 1238. The San 
Francisco Office is at Room 715-57 
Post St.; telephone, Sutter 1684: 
and the New York Office is in the 
same building as Society Headquar- 
ters, 33 West 39th Street. Its tele- 
phone is Pennsylvania 9220. 

Active effort on the part of the 
managers of any of these offices may 
be expected by members in need of 
a job, in their search for a new place. 
and on the other hand any one de- 
siring professional assistants should 
also apply to them for help. .\ com- 
ment, too long for these “News and 
Notes,” on how the Service may be 
of more help to members, appears in 
Part 1 of the “Proceedings.” 

The expenses of the Employment 
Service are covered by income from 
three sources. Two bulletins to 
which members may subseribe are 
published weekly, one on *Engineer- 
ing and Executives Available” and 
the other of “Positions Open.” 

Chose securing positions through 
the efforts of the Service are ex- 
pected to “contribrte” a sum on a 
sliding scale somewhat proportional 
to the salary secured, at a very sinall 
percentage indeed, by the way. This 
contribution is not a legal obligation, 
but it is a moral obligation. 

The third source of income, and 
properly, of course, it should be men- 
tioned as the first, is from the treasu- 
ries of the four societies co-operat- 
ing. These funds are paid in the 
proportion that each society's mem- 
bers are placed in positions through 
the Service. The present ratio is: 
Mechanicals, 51.6% ; Civils, 22.7% : 
Electricals, 20.4%: and Miners, 


5.350. 
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Societe Des Ingeénieurs 
Civils De France 


HE Society of Civil Engineers 

of France was founded at. the 
time of the “Revolution of 1848” 
which for the second time estab- 
lished the government of that coun- 
try as a republic. 

A gathering of the graduates of 
the “Ecolo Centrale” felt that the 
civil engineer would be taking a 
large place in the new organization 
of society in France and that some 
sort of a professional affiliation was 
desirable. It was not long, however, 
before other engineers, not graduates 
of this School, were admitted to 
membership. 

At present there are several grades 
of membership: Honorary, Patron- 
age, Life, Society Members and As- 
sociate Members, the great majority 
of members being in the two latter 
classes. 

Technical or industrial groups may 
be admitted as Patronage Members 
and may be represented by a delegate 
previously agreed upon by the “Bu- 
reati which corresponds closely to 
the Board of Direction of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers. 
These delegates, however, have not 
the right to vote nor are they eligible 
to the “Bureau” or to the “Comite” 
which corresponds more or less to 
the Society’s Technical Procedure 
Committee as having charge of the 
technical activitics. 

There may be admitted to the rank 

Associate Members, manufactur- 
ers and such persons as are especial- 
ly employed in the study of those 
sciences which are related to the 
work of the engineer. It is provided, 
however, that the number of Asso- 
ciate Members shall never exceed 
one-fifth the number of Society 
Members. 

To be admitted to take part in the 
Société under the title of “Membre 
Sociétaire’” (i.e., Society Member) 
it is necessary to be actually engaged 
in, or to have been engaged in, the 
profession of engineering. 

The requirements of membership 
are not so definitely fixed as those of 
the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, but it is understood that it 
is not an easv matter to secure the 
signatures of three sponsors who 
must endorse the applicant. 

The total membership in 1926 is 
about 4,500. 


The badge, an illustration of which 
is shown, serves in France as an 
open sesame for the wearer to prac- 
tically any or all engineering works. 


Badge of the 
Société 
Des Ingéniecurs 
Civils De France 


Your Number 


N June 4, 1879, when the name 

of Charles Albert Allen was en- 
tered in the Society’s books as having 
been elected a Member there was ap- 
pended to other data the number 
“M 563.” The next entry is that 
of John Carlisle Bland to whom was 
given number “M 564” and from 
that date to this the practice has 
continued. 

This first volume is written in a 
neat Spencerian hand, each entry on 
a line, with a line skipped between 
entries. Elsewhere on page 1 is the 
name of one elected an Associate 
(now called Affiliate). His number 
is “A 27,” and another entry as of 
fig 8 6 bears the number “J 67” 
(a Junior). 

Presumably before assigning Mr. 
Allen his number, a careful count 
was made of all those elected since 
the founding of the Society in 1852 
and therefore his number represents 
as nearly as may be the exact num- 
be1 of persons elected to the grade 
of Member since its origin. Today 
the ““Members’” numbers are in the 
neighborhood of 8,100 and the Jun- 
ior numbers close to 4,400. 

There was no grade of Associate 
Member at the time this system of 
giving individual numbers’ was 
started. That grade was instituted 
in 1891 when No. 1 was assigned to 
Homer George Olmsted. This grade, 
althought started last, has had more 
members than any other, totaling 
now nearly 10,400. 

These numbers (except those of 
the Junior grade) are always en- 
graved on the back of the badges 
issued. 


George Washington — 
Civil Engineer 
(Continued from page 1) 
four ploughed at the astonishing rate 


of six or it might be eight miles an 
hour. 


Such were the roads Washington 
knew and part of his work doubtless 
was to secure for them as easy a 
gradient and as straight a way as 
possible, but of the hard surfaced 
pavement of today, wide, smooth, 
gently curved, and graded for thou- 
sands and thousands of miles, he 
knew nothing nor could readily have 
understood. 

Bridges he knew of, too; bridges 
that trembled, or crashed ‘perhaps, 
under the cadence of a troup of 
horsemen, but a span of steel high in 
air bridging a thousand feet and 
more, was as a mental picture in- 
duced by a fairy story, if indeed that 
Were not expecting too much of fair- 
ies, Or even giants or genii. 


3uildings Washington knew. 
Stately mansions many were, of 
wood or sturdy stone or brick. Tim- 
ber trusses there were, with — 
fastened by wooden pins much a 
now rivets clinch firmly together the 
steel members that far above the 
pavements resist the storm. 


Irrigation developments he may 
have conceived, but never with the 
magnitude nor the ramifications of 
today’s works. Levees he under- 
stood, at least somewhat, for the 
streams were the elemental forces of 
nature that his day and generation 
studied and conquered to a degree. 


Of railroads Washington knew 
nothing, yet he was a civil engineer. 
Perhaps he was a civil engineer most 
essentially in his habits of thought. 
For fewer than five summers as a 
young man he surveyed the extensive 
lands. of Lord Fairfax. With a few 
companions, he roamed the almost 
trackless lands where there would be 
none to tell did his conscience permit 
a deviation from the integrity of the 
task in hand. 

Who would ever check up on those 
surveys over'mountains and swamps? 
No one perhaps, and yet it was 
Washington’s job to do it right 
whether ever it were checked or not; 
and right it was done—remarkably 
tight, we learn from some recent 
surveys made with the best of mod- 
ern instruments. 


3y habitual integrity of mind, by 
virtue of a few years’ experience in 
surveying, by interest in the merit of 
improved transportation facilities 
and by continued observation of the 
physical possibilities of developing 
such facilities, Washington, the first 
President of this Republic, was a 
civil engineer. 
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